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Recent  growth  in  the  use  of  psychological  testing  has  been 
accompanied  by  a corresponding  growth  in  the  chorus  of  parsons 
viewing  with  alarm  the  indiscriminate  application  of  psychological 
tests  by  those  not  qualified  to  understand  their  results.  Such 
protestations  have,  by  and  large,  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  for  one 
thing,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  ritually  uttered  givo 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  speaker's  suspicion  that  the  sot  of 
people  competent  to  judge  test  results  and  the  set  of  certified 
psychologists  are  identical.  There  is,  moreover,  something  incon- 
grous,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  in  the  sight  of  a profession  writing 
tests  with  its  right  hand  while  shaking  a warning  left  forefinger 
against  their  use.  It  hardly  makes  sense  to  design  tests  t°  be 
used  only  by  those  people  who  know  enough  to  proceed  without  them. 


Nevertheless,  dospiite  the  warranted  suspicion  of  the  protos- 
tants'  motives,  the  cautions  against  the  promiscuous  use  of  testing 
deserve  some  bettor  reception  than  they  have  gotten.  The  problom 
has  been  that  the  primary  reason  presented  for  caution  has  been  the 
spurious  appearance  of  precision.  Certainly  the  reduction  of  what 
has  almost  invariably  been  a complex  set  of  behaviors  or  attitudes 
to  as  single  number  or  small  set  of  numbers  has  almost  a tomatically 
endowed  the  resulting  numbers  with  a charisma  far  in  excess  of 
their  merit.  But,  after  all,  the  point  of  reducing  complexity  to 
single  numbers  ig  precisely  to  be  ablo  to  briefly  summarize  the 
state  of  the  respondent  in  regard  to  a particular  dimension. 


In  all  honesty,  the  psychologists  cannot  be  faulted  for  this 
misuse  of  their  tests.  The  psychologist  has,  in  general,  used  the 
simplification  achieved  as  a convenience  ooabling  him  to  study 
larger  areas  of  the  respondent's  functioning.  He  has  been  the 
first  to  point  out  the  limitations  of  his  tests  and  has  tended  tc 
keep  these  limitations  in  mind  in  his  own  use  of  the  tests.  A ple- 
thora of  cautions  notwithstanding,  simplifications  will  commend 
thcmsolvcs  to  the  attention  of  those  seeking  simple  answers.  The 
possibility  of  ovdrsimplif ication  is  inherent  in  any  process  of 
simplification. 


The  reel  problem  in  the  use  of  tests  is  not  this  power  of 
simplification,  but  the  fact  that  all  testing  in  the  social  sciences 
is,  of  necessity,  normative.  The  test  constructor  must,  implicitly 
or  explicitly,  begin  with  some  picture  of  what  is  an  appropriate 
state  of  the  variable  he  is  measuring.  He  must  have  some  idea  of 
what  is  satisfactory  behavior  or  what  is  a salubrious  attitude  . 

The  respondent  is  then  rated  against  this  standard.  Otherwise,  the 
numbers  produced  make  no  sense  at  all. 


This  basic  process  of  test  construction  is  often  concoalod 
by  the  psychologist's  claim  to  empiricism.  Most  psychologists  are 
advocates  of  one  of  the  milder  forms  of  operationalism.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  develpment  of  a test,  the  psychologist  generally  rotreats 
from  his  committment  to  the  original  formulation  of  what  is  being 
moasured.  This  process  is  nost  clearly  seen  in  intelligence  testing, 
the  best  developed  of  the  psychologist's  arts.  It  is  common  to  find 
in  tho  testbooks  a definition  of  intelligence  as  what  intelligence 


tests  moasuro;  (hilgard,  1957)  Kendler , 1963 ) . This  is  circular 
reasoning,  with  a vongoanco.  (For  a discussion  of  the  circularity 
of  oporationalism,  soo  Taylor,  1962).  Tho  saving  grace  of  psycho- 
logists is  that  they  always  act  as  if  intelligence  had  a real 
moaning,  despite  their  protestations  to  the  contrary. 


There  is  little  harm  done  in  tho  use  of  tests  by  persons  in 
agreement  with  the  norms  postulated  by  the  psychologist.  However, 
with  psychologists  becoming  increasingly  coy  about  articulating 
the  promises  on  which  thoir  tests  are  built,  it  bocomos  increasingly 
probable  that  tho  tests  will  be  administered  and  evalup tod  by 
people  unaware  of  tho  formulations  on  which  the  scoros  are  basod. 
This  constitutes  the  most  serious  risk  of  misuse  of  the  tests. 


Fortunately,  we  are  not  dependent  on  the  charity  of  tho  psy- 
chologist in  articulating  his  conceptions.  While  tests  havo,  by 
design,  been  usod  to  measure  a respondent,  there  is  no  roasnn  not 
to  use  the  tests  backwards.  We  may  analyze  tho  test  to  see  what 
kind  of  a person  will  receive  a high  score.  In  this  backwards 
fashion  wo  may  arrive  at  the  test  constructor’s  notion  of  what  tho 
variable  he  is  measuring  consists  of.  This  ^Lnd  of  normative 
analysis  is  really  a prerequisite  to  the  intelligent  use  of  a tost. 
Only  with  a good  idea  of  what  we  are  trying  to  measure  can  we 
make  sensible  use  of  tho  test  scores. 


The  normative  analysis  being  advocated  here  is  similar  to 
Hoffman  and  Albizu-Miranda ' s (1955)  analysis  of  tho  Bornreutor 
Personality  Inventory,  whre  the  Neurotic  Tendency  Scale  was  found 
to  penalize  lower  class  members  for  tho  lack  of  such  middle  class 
virtues  as  initiative,  social  striving,  emotional  suppression, 
emotional  independence  of  othors,  self-confidence,  orderliness, 
industriousness,  and  conformance  to  convention  and  authority. 

While  the  present  analysis  does  not  evaluate  tho  norms  usod  in 
terms  of  their  relative  similarity  to  middle  or  lower  class  norms, 
a cursorv  inspection  of  the  items  in  tho  tost  we  will  examine 
suggests  that  middle  class  respondents  arc  likely  to  do  bettor  on 
this  test  also. 


The  normative  analysis  of  tests  is  useful  not  only  as  a 
prophylaxis  against  their  misuse,  but  as  a sociological  tool  for 
investigation.  Psychologists'  ideas  areuusually  a slightly  sharponod 
version  of  tho  ideas  of  persons  in  the  field  in  which  he  is 
practicing.  Whilo  a certain  amount  of  porsonal  idiosyncracy  is  to 
be  anticipated  in  any  particular  test,  a gcnoral  analysis  of  all  the 
tests  used  in  a fiold  should  give  a reasonable  picturo  of  tho 
attitudes  of  the  prof essionals  in  that  fiold  toward  their  clionts. 
This  is,  ofcourso,  a counsel  of  perfection.  The  analysis  of  oven 
one  test  current  in  a field  should  yield  somo  valuable  cluos  about 
the  ideas  which  govern  professional  expectations  in  that  fiold. 

Our  particular  field  of  interest  at  tho  moment  is  tho  treat- 
ment of  tho  blind.  This  paper  will  attempt  a normative  evaluation 
of  the  Emotional  Factors  Inventory.  This  is  ono  of  tho  oustanding 


tests  in  uso  for  psychological  study  of  tho  blind  and  is, 
perhaps,  tho  best  developed  in  tho  field.  Its  author,  Mary  K. 
Bauman,  is  an  suthority  in  dealing  with  the  blind  and  wo  may 
expect  that  her  view  of  what  constiutes  a well-adjusted  blind 
porson  will  be  widely  shared.  Hlo  have  ovory  reason  to  believo 
then,  that  any  conclusions  we  draw  will  not  be  because  tho  tost 
was  thoughtlossly  constructed,  but,  rathor,  a reflection  of  current 
f or mu lat ions  as  to  how  a healthy  blind  person  should  behave  and 
f eel . 


Before  embarking  on  a critic 
ments,  however,  I think  it  only  fair 
with  my  own  value  judgments,  not  to 
exception  to  tho  concept  of  adjustmo 
that  the  world  is  fixed  and  that  the 
adjust  hims  olf  to  it.  Both  of  these 
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The  world  is  a highly  complicated  affair,  and  none  of  us 
sees  it  entire.  Each  porson  views  the  worldthrough  selective  per- 
ception, picking  ou‘  tho  things  he  will  attend  to  and  putting  them 
togothor  to  form  his  own  pocuBar  construction  of  reality.  Tho 
way  I understand  my  world  will  govern  my  behavior  in  that  world. 

Tho  world  is  not  a passive  lump,  but  reacts  to  my  bohavior  and 
changes  as  I change  my  bohavior.  If  I change  my  understanding  of 
mysolf  and  my  world  -and  such  change  can  bo  considered  the  goal 
of  therapy-my  world  and  tho  rules  which  govern  it  change  accordingly 
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enough  to  gaugo  the  world’s  domands  and  to  construct  a model  of 
tho  adjusted  man.  If  I were  to  write  a test  for  adjustment,  as  I 
havo  no  intention  of  doing,  tho  model  would  undoubtedly  resemble 
at  least  how  I soe  myself  in  my  bettor  moments.  The  tost  would  bo 
grossly  unfair  to  those  who  run  their  lives  along  different  linos. 
It  would  certainly  bo  an  infinitely  worse  test  than  the  E.F*I. 


me 


There  are  good  and  conent  reasons  why  a test  to  evaluate 
a person’s  neeo  for  therapy  is  valuable.  These  do  not  dictate 
that  tho  test  bo  a test  for  adjustment.  A suitable  test,  I fool, 
should  bogin  by  determining  how  the  respondent  seas  himself  and 
his  world.  There  are  numbers  of  techniques  for  this.  Perhaps  the 
best  is  Kelly's  rep  test(Kelly,  1955).  The  tost  should  further 
determine  what  kind  rf  a porson  the  respondent  wants  to  bo  , how 


near  his  goal  he  sees  himself,  and  how  bothered  he  is  by  any 
remaining  discrepancy.  If  the  respondent  is  unhappy  about 
himself,  he  is  a good  candidate  for  therapy.  If  a person  is 
sotified  with  his  stylo  of  life,  the  therapist  has  little 

leverage , 


Of  course,  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  do  not  know 
what  they  are  like  or  what  they  want  to  do.  I would  assume,  a 
priori,  that  such  a person,  if  ho  comes  for  help  is  a sui- 
table candidate  for  therapy.  Admittedly,  tho  logic  resembles  that 
of  tho  judge  who  found  every oneguilty  because  what  would  an 
innocent  man  be  doing  here?  Hut,  I find  it  hard  to  imagine  a 
person  satifiod  who  does  not  know  what  he  is  like. 


This  system  places  the  burden  of  decision  about  entering 
thorapy  largely  on  tho  respondent  himself.  But  this  seems  to  me 
as  it  should  be.  Unless  the  respondent  is  a menace  to  life  and 
limb  or  has  by  outright  psychosis  anounced  his  inability  to 
assume  responsibility  for  his  own  life,  there  seems  no  warrant 
for  others  to  impose  upon  him  a therapy  he  does  not  desire. 

Nor  is  the  prognosis  for  success  of  such  an  imposition  of  thorapy 
good.  Further,  with  such  a screening,  tho  psychologist ' s claim 
to  inside  knoweldge  of  reality  will  be  limited  to  cases  which 
have  beforehand  validated  that  claim. 


The  reader  having  been  fairly  foewarned  of  my  opinions 
in  regard  te  testing,  we  may  return  to  the  consideration  of  what 
kind  of  person  is  favored  by  the  F.F.I. 


The  present  version  of  the  F.F.I.  consists  of  170  items. 
Twelve  of  these  items  are  a validation,  designed  to  enable 
tho  tester  to  see  whether  the  respondent  has  been  telling  tho 
truth  in  the  remaining  items.  There  are  thus  15Q  items  indica- 
tive of  the  personality  of  the  respondent. 


The  respondent  answers  each  of  these  items  yes  or  no. 
Answers  are  rated  as  either  favorable  or  unfavorable.  In  the 
terminology  of  tho  man  in  the  street,  what  we  have  are  right 
or  wrong  answers. 

The  items  are  divided  into  seven  categories.  These 
categories,  or  subtests,  are  described  by  the  author  as  follows: 


Sensitivity:  This  scale  is  designod  to  show  tohat 
might  be  described  as  gonoral  instability,  a tondcncy  to  worry, 
he  fearful,  easily  upset,  to  brood  over  troubles,  to  cry  easily, 
become  excited  easi  ly,  etc.  Reliability  is  .911. 


Somatic  Symptoms ; This  is  a very  short 
ting  entirely  of  questions  concerning 
cultios  often  associated  with  norvous 
os  fatigue,  headaches,  stomach  upsots, 
etc.  In  part  because  there  are  so  fow 
scalo  its  reliability  coefficient  is 
733. 
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Social  Competency:  This  includes  itoms  which  show 

both  the  client's  interest  in  social  contacts  and  his 
feeling  of  security  and  self-confidence  in  facing 
other  pooplo,  especially  in  groups,  his  willingnoss 
to  play  a loading  part  in  a group,  his  ease  in  talking 
with  others,  etc..  Reliability  for  this  scalo  is  .834. 


Attitudes  of  Distrust  or  Paranoid  Tendencies:  This 

scale  contains  items  designed  to  show  the  client's 
overestimation  of  himself  and  his  consequent  suspi- 
cion of  others  when  they  do  not  accept  him  at  his 
own  valuation,  questions  indicating  a general  lack 
of  trust  for  other  pooplo,  their  good  intontions, 
their  sincerity,  their  honosty.  Reliability  is  .851 

Feeling  of  Inadequacy:  This  is  a scale  partially 
rdLatod  to  physical  handicaps  although  not  necessarily 
to  blindness.  It  includes  items  designed  to  show  the 
individual's  feeling  on  inability  to  solve  his  own 
probloms,  his  feeling  that  ho  is  not  as  good  as  or 
as  capablo  as  those  around  him,  distrust  of  his 
own  decisions,  etc.  Reliability  is  ,851. 

Depression;  This  scale  may  bo  regarded  as  a moasuro 
of  morale,  of  the  client's  hopefulness  for  his 
future,  his  bolief  that  something  good  can  still 
happon  to  him  as  opposed  to  the  feeling  that  life 
is  scarcely  worth  living.  Reliability  is  .837. 

Attitudos  re  Blindness;  This  scale  contains  speci- 
fically items  in  which  blindness  is  mentioned  or 
probloms  obviously  arising  from  loss  of  vision.  It 
attempts  to  measure  what  the  individual  feols  about 
such  things  as  running  into  something,  asking  the 
holp  of  strangers  to  find  his  way,  asking  the  advice 
of  seeing  persons  about  his  dross,  preference  for 
the  company  of  blind  persons,  general  acceptance  of 
the  daily  problems  of  blindness.  Reliability  is 
.849,  (Bauman,  1954) 
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opposite  of  tho  presence  of  somatic  symptoms,  to  take  ono 
oxamplo,  is  takon  as  tho  absence  of  somatic  symptoms.  A 
person  who  answers  favorably  all  the  itoms  in  this  category, 
who  does  not  find  it  hard  to  sit  still,  who  does  not  smoko 
more  than  ho  should,  who  is  not  at  times  bothered  by  sovoio 
itching,  who  has  g good  appetite  and  likes  almost  everyth  ing 
to  eat,  is  something  moro  than  not  suffering  from  somatic 
symptoms;  ho  is  distinctly  a hardy  soul.  Most  of  us,  I think, 
would  not  qualify  for  this  description.  We  are,  porhaps, 
somewhat  moro  fragile,  without  necessarily  being  maladjustod. 

While  the  argument  could  bo  continued  for  other  of  the 
categories,  it  is  more  fruitful  to  analyze  tho  items  thomsolvos 
in  terms  of  the  major  dimensions  of  tho  test,  which  do  not 
divido  oxar  tly  al  ong  subtest  lines.  I have  classified  tho 
items  according  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  main  clusters 
of  assumptions  implicit.  (Soe  Table  1.) 


Tablo  1. 

Items  of  tho  E.F.I.  by  Subtest  by  Type  of  Assumption 
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# Soe  Appendix  Table  1 for  Item  numbors  classified  under 
each  assumption. 


The  itoms  listed  undor  hardiness  include  such  items  as 
crying  easily,  gotting  excitori  when  arguing,  being  easily 
discouragod,  and  getting  tirod  easily.  They  fall  mainly 
within  the  first  two  subtosts.  The  kind  of  a person  who 
gives  all  the  right  answors  to  these  items  is  basically 
thick-skinned.  To  use  William  James1  classification,  he 
would  be  tough-mindod.  Wile  it  must  be  conceded  an  advantage 
to  bo  somewhat  armored  aginst  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
fortune,  what  is  missing  here  is  the  respondents  evalua- 
tion of  his  tomporamont.  A comparatively  fragile  housowife 
mav  be  quite  satisfied  that  she  is  behaving  humanly,  whilo  a 
burly  stevedore  may  bo  proy  to  solf-doubts  concerning  his 
inability  to  feel  what  ho  considers  the  appropriate  omotion. 
Instead,  the  tost  sets  up  the  phlegmatic  man  as  tho  standard 
of  emotional  health. 


The  situation  in  regard  to  extroversion  is  similar.  Tho  man 
with  the  right  answors  rlnosn't  worry  a lot,  makes  friends  easily, 
enjoys  parties,  doesn't  prefer  hearing  or  roadinn  about  things  to 
taking  an  active  part,  doesn't  very  much  dislike  selling.  A 
breezy  insurance  salesman  would  have  no  trouble  with  theso  items; 
a scholar  might  not  do  so  woll.  Make  no  mistake,  somo  of  my  bost 
friends  arc  extroverts.  But  it  may  bo  doubtod  that  oxtroversion 
is  tho  optimum  way  to  adjust  to  the  world,  even  if  adjustment  to 
tho  world  is  what  you  are  looking  for,  Tho  extrovert's  profession 
of  hordes  of  friends  fifton  has  a hollow  ring.  It  is  a temptation  to 
ask  how  deep  theso  friond.ahipsrun.  In  a world  whore  timo  is  a 
rationed  commodi  ty  a promiscuous  acquaintanship  is,  like  as  not, 
an  alternative  to  tho  extended  company  of  a few  intimate  friends. 
Bogrudging  no  man  his  extroversion,  we  may  yet  doubt  that  it  is 
the  measure  of  his  psychological  health. 

The  9mall  cluster  of  unargrossiveness  items  seems  designed 
to  protect  tho  test  against  the  Darwinism  of  some  of  tho  othor 
dimensions.  The  right  answers  hero  are  a recognition  of  the 
need  to  bo  considerate  and  to  be  friendly  with  people  who  disa- 
gree with  you,  and  an  avoidance  of  too  much  aggression  and  too 
much  of  an  attempt  to  attract  attention.  Tho  right  answors  commit 
yn u to  very  little,  and  the. wrong  answers  label  you  the  kind  of 
pushy  fellow  that  others  prefer  to  avoid. 

I terns  classified  under  a good  opinion  of  others  include  a 
range  of  possible  doubts  about  people  in  general,  running  from 
pccadillos,  such  as  not  being  friendly  or  helpful,  or  gossiping, 
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operative  factor  is  not  his  misanthropy,  but  his  delusions  of 
reference.  His  wardmatc,  who  thinks  all  tho  world  is  waiting  to 
do  him  homago,  is  just  as  paranoid,  if  perhaps  a good  deal  happior. 

Tho  difficulty  with  these  items  inheres  in  that  they  refer 
not  only  to  tho  personality  of  the  respondent,  but  also  to  tho 
nature  of  the  world.  If  tho  world  contains  a goodly  number  of 
persons  whc9e  credentials  of  sincerity  are  suspect,  getting 
along  in  the  world  is  not  best  forstorod  by  denial.  Two  world 
wars  and  numorous  experiences  of  smaller  scale  would  justify  to 
the  man  in  tho  stroot,  I think,  a more  jaundicod  viow  than  this 
test  takes.  Indeed,  if,  as  Gof f man( 1963 ) suggests,  people  turn 
their  cruelest  face  to  the  handicapped,  the  blind  might  be  par- 
doned an  acquaintance  with  the  seamier  side  of  human  behavior. 


Tho  cluster  of  items  relating  to  competence  require  that  ono 
do  somo  things  reasonably  woll  and  not  be  convinced  of  tho  utter 


futility  of  doing  anythim.  Ono  nood  bo  noithor  terribly  deft 
nor  terribly  confident  to  answer  all  the  questions  correctly. 
Wrong  answors  are  suggestive  of  a total  copelessness . 

The  last  cluster,  similarity  to  othors,  is  the  most  contro- 
versial. To  give  the  right  answers,  the  blind  person  must  see 
himself  as  fundamentally  like  the  sighted  and  abjure  any  identi- 
fication with  tho  blind  community,  any  preference  for  the  company 
of  blind  persons,  any  fooling  that  ho  or  others  should  mako 
allowances  for  his  blindness. 


In  point  of  fact,  where  numbers  of  blind  people  congregate, 
thcro  appears  a tendency  to  v/iew  themselves  as  membors  of  a blind 
community,  like  a minority  group  or  an  ethnic  community.  Blind 
people  share  common  problems  and  a commong  jargon.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising if  thoy  prefer  oach  other*s  company.  Thoy  may  have  their 
own  opinions  as  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  blind  and 
the  sighted;  nor  need  such  opinions  be  complimentary  to  tho 
sighted.  If  their  beliefs  have  elements  of  myth  in  them, so  does 
many  a belief  that  serves  to  give  a community  reasons  for  its 
continued  oxistenco. 


Minority  groups  tend  to  arrange  their  numbers  along  a 
dimension  that  runs  from  outright  assimilat ionists  through 
autonomists  or  cultural  pluralists  to  complete  indopondontists . 
Polarization  along  such  an  axis  seems  to  be  virtually  inevitable 
for  any  minority  which  is  not  self-sustaining,  for  the  dimension 
is,  in  fact,  tho  possible  range  of  minority  attitudng  toward  the 
majority.  In  essence,  a decision  for  or  aginst  the  continued 
existence  of  a group,  qua  group,  is  a political  decision. 


Different  political  solutions  tend  to  attract,  to  some 
degree,  different  kinds  of  people.  Notoriously,  right-wingers 
are  a different  breed  of  cat  from  left-wingers.  However,  os 
Rokoach  (1960)  points  out,  there  are  dogmatists  of  tho  right, 
left,  and  center.  In  regard  to  more  pathological  traits,  no  party 
has  a monopoly  on  tho  nuts.  Nevertheless  there  have  boon  several 
attempts  to  reduce  politics  to  psychology,  the  most  famous  of 
those  being  Tho  Authoritarian  Personality  (Adorno  ot  al,  1950). 
The  mixed  roception  that  thoso  studios  have  enjoyed  doos  not 
warrant  tho  inclusion  of  political  attitudes  in  a personality 
inventory . 


Political  alternatives  do  differ  in  the  dogroo  to  which 
they  are  susceptible  to  privato  solution.  An  indonondentist  has 
little  choice  but  to  appeal  to  tho  cooperation  of  his  follow 
minority  members;  an  assimilationist  may  solve  his  own  problem 
by  passing  or  by  integrating  himself  into  tho  majority.  Of  course, 
his  success  will  dopond,  among  other  things,  on  tho  attitudes  of 
mombors  of  tho  majority  group.  If  they,  of  oven  a vocal  minority 
of  them,  aro  hostilo,  the  path  of  assimilation  may  be  thorny.  It 
has  even  boon  suggested  (|_owin,  1948)  that  tho  leadership  of  minority 


groups  tends  to  devolve  on  assimilationists  who  have  been 
rebuffed . 

In  any  event,  to  pioneer  in  assimilation  requires  both  a 
political  conviction  and  a personal  hardihood.  Not  every  man  is 
prepared  to  be  the  first  Negro  in  the  ad  agoncy.  The  position  of 
a member  of  the  majority  advocating  assimilation  to  the  minority 
is  distinctly  awkward.  For  ono  thing,  he  cannot  guarantee  the 
behavior  of  mombors  of  his  own  group.  However  fervently  he  believes 
assimilation  to  be  the  ultimate  solution,  it  is  difficult  to  view 
it  as  the  most  comfortablo  present.  And  for  him  to  couch  tho  argu- 
ment in  terms  of  the  minority  momber's  responsibility  to  his  follow 
othnics  .is  to ! §ot  .frimself  up  as  the  arbiter  of  another’s  political 
responsibility,  an  equally  difficult  position.  Tho  difficulty  seems 
to  flow  from  trying  to  stucture  group  problems  in  individual  terms. 

The  E.F.I,  is,  of  course,  a test  of  an  individual.  As  such, it 
is  entitled  to,  and  is  designed  to  evaluate  the  respondent.  Inso- 
far as  the  valuo  judgments  being  used  are  tho  value  judgments  of 
the  professionals,  tho  results  of  the  test  are  not  misleading. 

We  may,  looking  through  the  tost,  see  the  value  judgments  being 
exercised  by  the  prof ossionals . In  this  case,  it  appears  that  to 
the  professionals,  tho  paradigm  of  health  for  a blind  person  is  a 
hardy  extrovert,  with  an  optimistic  view  of  the  good  faith  of  other 
pooplo  and  a desire  to  assimilate  completely  to  tho  sightod  world 
on  its  own  terms. 


I hove  no  doubt  that  professionals  serving  tho  blind,  like 
other  professionals,  do  behave  better  than  their  ideas  would  indi- 
cate. Nevertheless,  ideas  are  not  totally  irrelevant  . Wo  may 
expect  that  the  practico  of  professionals  do  rofloct,  to  some 
extent,  thoir  ideas,  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  blind  to  tho 
professionals  dealing  with  them  do  rofloct,  as  well,  the  impact 
of  these  ideas. 
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Hardiness  (34  items) 
4,6,7,11,13,15,17,  22,  23,  25,  27, 
56,  62,  66,  70,  71,  74,  79.  06,  98 

Extroversion  (37  items) 

1,  3,  12,  19,  24,  32,  33,  35,  39, 
100,  101,  106,  108,  120,  127,  130, 
157,  161,  165,  166,  168 


30,31, 

34, 

40, 

42, 

43 

, 45, 

50 

, 103, 

118, 

125, 

, 136 

9 

142, 

158 

41,  54, 

59, 

67, 

69, 

78 

, 84, 

89 

133,  135,  139,  140,  143,148,153, 


* 


Unagress ivenoss  (13  items)  f 

9,10,  26,  49,  64,  68,  112,  121,  141,  147,  155,  162,  167 

Good  Opinion  of  Others  (27  items) 

36,  46,  57,  58,  60,  61,  72,  76,  77,  81,  83,  85,  93,  97, 
114,  124,  126,  128,  132,  150,  152,  156,  159,  160,170. 


102, 


104, 


Compotence  (17  items) 

21,  44,  53,  75,  80,  87,  95,  96,  105,  111,  113 
163,  169 

Similarity  to  Others  (29  items) 

2,  5,  14,  16,  20,  29,  37,  48,  51,  52,  65,  08, 
117,  119,  122,  131,  134,  137,  130,  145,  149, 


, 123,  129,  144,  146, 

91,  94,  107,  110,116 
151,  154,  164 
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